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EDITORIAL 


The first and most important function of the publications pro- 
gram of a library association is to provide a medium of communi- 
cation between the executive and the membership through the 
publication of conference and committee reports, personnel notes, 
news of libraries and association news. 

A second function, to be undertaken if the resources of the as- 
sociation permit, is the publication of articles. Here the average 
small association periodical faces the difficulty of competition 
with the large-circulation, national periodicals. A good author 
with something to say on a subject of general interest can be, and 
prefers to be, published in a national periodical. The small peri- 
odicals are left with material which has been written by inexperi- 
enced or incompetent authors, or which merely repeats ideas 
previously published elsewhere. 

The small periodical should not attempt to compete with the 
national publications; to avoid poor writing and inconsequential 
material it should choose as its field the local article which is of 
less interest to the national periodicals. By publishing only articles 
of local interest, not necessarily restricted to librarianship, the 
small association periodical can maintain high standards and also 
develop a unique character. 

The format of the small periodical should be governed by its 
content. The average association periodical, performing only the 
first function mentioned above, is cheaply reproduced, and rightly 
so. A periodical combining this function with the publication of 
articles deserves no better than a good commercial printing job. 
It is only when a periodical is devoted almost exclusively to the 
publication of articles that fine printing is justified. 

BCLA’s publications program, developed under the chairmanship 
of I. F. (Bill) Bell, is based on the foregoing principles. The 
mimeographed BCLA Reporter performs the first function; the 
British Columbia Library Quarterly the second. It is our belief that 
adherence to these principles contributed to Mr. Bell’s being in- 
vited, “as editor of one of the outstanding library periodicals,” to 
be a panelist at the meeting of the Library Periodicals Round 
Table in Washington, D.C., in June of this year. The present Pub- 
lications Committee will continue to adhere to these principles. 
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REGIONAL 
LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT IN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 





C. K. MORISON 


The basic concept of regional library organization is co-opera- 
tion. Where two or more communities are individually too small 
to have good libraries, they do, or should do, the obvious and 
logical thing and co-operate in a single library organization in- 
stead of putting up with two or more footling makeshifts. This 
elementary and common sense idea had been successfully worked 
out in the United Kingdom and in the United States long before 
British Columbia entered the field, but British Columbia was 
nevertheless the pioneer in a special form of regional library. 

What made British Columbia a pioneer was the governmental 
or political constitution of the regional library district, the area 
that was to finance and be served by the library. In Great Britain 
and the United States regional libraries were under the control of 
single governmental authorities: counties. The problem in the 
rural areas of British Columbia was that there was no county nor 
other political area large enough to finance a system of libraries 
within its boundaries. For this reason it was necessary to create 
legislation permitting a miscellany of sma'l cities, municipal dis- 
tricts, villages, and rural school districts tc come together into a 
single region purely for library purposes. Thus was the Fraser 
Valley Union Library District founded in 1934, when it consisted 
of two cities,.nine municipal districts, one village, and ten rural 
school districts. Okanagan Union Library and Vancouver Island 
Union Library, both organized in 1936, had fifty-nine aad forty- 
two co-operating units respectively, most of them small Tural 
school districts. 

The general nature of the Fraser Valley type of regional library 
is too well known to call for any detailed description here. Briefly, 
it is governed by a board of management consisting of representa- 
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tives from the co-operating municipalities and school districts; it 
is financed by taxes raised in these respective areas; and it serves 
their combined population through a system of headquarters, 
branches of various sizes, deposit libraries in schools, and in some 
cases bookmobiles. The regional concept has since infiltrated into 
other fields, but some account should here be given of difficulties 
that have beset these three libraries, and of how some at least of 
these difficulties have been overcome. 


PROBLEMS OF THE REGIONAL LIBRARIES 


As in the case of most public libraries, a main difficulty has been 
that of poverty. The Fraser Valley Union Library was founded in 
the depths of the Depression, and it was considered necessary at 
that time to keep the library tax to the barest minimum, based on 
a rate of 35c per capita of the total population. There has been 
some improvement in two of the libraries, but in the Fraser Valley 
the library is still handicapped by a tax rate of only 65c, the pur- 
chasing value of which is even less than the pitiful rate of 35c in 
1934. 

Defence of the status quo in the tax rate is closely associated 
with a problem peculiar to the regional libraries: the fear of 
gradual disintegration of the library district. On nearly every oc- 
casion when a move is made to increase the tax rate, one or more 
of the municipalities or school districts threaten to withdraw from 
the library district. The danger of thus starting a chain reaction 
hangs like a sword of Damocles over the board of management. 
No satisfactory argument has been advanced to explain why li- 
braries in rural areas should have to struggle along on a tax rate 
of from 65c to $1.25 per capita while their urban counterparts 
operate on from $1.65 to $2.95 per year, unless perhaps the fact 
that the latter are fortunately not constantly faced with the danger 
of actual disestablishment. In 1939 the Okanagan Union Library 
actually lost five municipalities and was in danger of early demise. 

In spite of these and other difficulties the three regional libra- 
ries have become firmly established in their respective communi- 
ties. All have recovered any territory that had been lost; all have 
added new territory to that on which they were first founded. In 
view of this success one might wonder why there is such timidity 
on the question of increasing library income. Defendants will say 
that the library has survived because of this caution; plaintiffs for 
greater generosity claim that this timidity is unwarranted. 
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ASSOCIATED LIBRARIES 


In 1949 the Public Library Commission again pioneered in re- 
gional library development when it organized what was then 
called the North-Central Co-operative Library. As in the case of 
the Fraser Valley Union Library, new legislation had to be intro- 
duced, this time in order to permit the Commission itself to act 
as one of the co-operating parties. 

From 1930 onwards the Commission had operated a branch in 
Prince George for the better administration of its travelling li- 
brary service in the central part of the Province. By 1949 six local 
libraties had also been organized, scattered over a territory stretch- 
ing from Terrace, close to the Pacific, to McBride, almost on the 
Alberta border. Although these were assisted, financially and 
otherwise, by the Commission, they naturally suffered from isola- 
tion, lack of adequate administration, and paucity of bookstock. 
However, in view of the relatively small populations of the com- 
munities served, and of the great distances between them, it was 
obviously not feasible to promote a regional library district of the 
Fraser Valley type. 

The remedy was a formal agreement between the Public Library 
Commission and the boards of the libraries concerned to pool 
book resources and put them under the direction of the Commis- 
sion’s branch at Prince George. This has worked out satisfactorily, 
the local libraries remaining autonomous under their own boards, 
while the Commission acts virtually as a regional headquarters 
for the co-operating units, selecting, buying and processing all 
books and exchanging them from time to time, and assisting 
boards and custodians by periodic visits from trained members of 
the Commission staff. 

The North-Central Co-operative proved so satisfactory that an- 
other was organized on a smaller scale in the Peace River District 
in 1952. A third is under consideration for the East Kootenay 
where the Commission established a branch at Cranbrook in 1957. 
Oddly enough, those responsible for the official nomenclature for 
this new type of regional library changed the name from “Co- 
operative Library’ to “Associated Libraries”. Missing or overlook- 
ing the esentially fine feature of co-operation amongst otherwise 
isolated organizations, they felt that “co-operation” sounded too 
much like co-operation in politico-economic fields! 

Regional organization of this general form should solve the 
library problem for many sparsely settled areas in other Canadian 
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provinces, but, not having been introduced in British Columbia 
with the fanfare that accompanied the Carnegie Demonstration 
in the Fraser Valley, it has not been copied, as far as is known, 
outside of this Province. 


REGIONAL LIBRARY SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


The benefit of regional organization for school libraries has not 
been entirely overlooked, but this probably remains the field in 
which there is the greatest need and opportunity for new regional 
development. 

When the three regional libraries were first organized in 1934- 
36, the rural schools of British Columbia were administered by 
hundreds of small school boards, usually with one board for each 
independent small school. It was obviously impossible for each 
school board to provide well rounded library service for its small 
protege, and for this reason the regional libraries undertook to 
provide, with provincial assistance, a limited library service for 
the rural elementary schools within their respective boundaries. 
This has steadily grown through the years until today 288 schools 
receive regular exchanges of books three times a year, even though 
the school districts have since been reorganized into large units 
that are well able to provide their own regional library service. 
The question has since arisen as to whether they should now be 
left with this responsibility, but that problem will not be taken up 
here. Some progress at least has been made in the general direc- 
tion of regional library service under school board authority. 

The oldest and most extensive urban system of regional school 
service is that of the Vancouver School Board. This is another 
good example of co-operation between public authorities: the ser- 
vice is administered under the authority of the Vancouver Public 
Library Board; the School Board pays the cost. As far back as 
1924 the recommendation was made that a schools department be 
established as an auxiliary to the children’s department of the 
Vancouver Public Library, with a view to placing in the schools 
small collections of carefully selected and graded books for the 
use of the pupils. Such a development was held up by the Depres- 
sion, but today, after years of growth and expansion, it provides 
an excellent service for all the elementary schools of the city. 

In 1945 the Joint Committee on Library Policy, a body set up 
by the Public Library Commission and the British Columbia Li- 
brary Association to foster adequate libraries for British Columbia 
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in the post-war period, recommended that two experimental re- 
gional school districts be set up in regions different in geographic 
and administrative conditions. To date one such experiment has 
been made in an urban area. 

In 1946 a “pool library’’ was started in a modest way in the 
North Vancouver School District. In 1951, with assistance from 
the Public Library Commission, this was re-organized and put on 
a sound basis, with a fully qualified school librarian in charge. At 
that time it served eleven elementary and two secondary schools; 
today it includes seventeen elementary and five secondary schools. 
Various problems still face this library organization, chief among 
which is the simple lack of accommodation, as the Department of 
Education will not grant money toward a room for library pur- 
poses, but the basic features of the regional library are well ad- 
vanced for twenty-two schools in this important area. 

To date, the recommendation by the Joint Committee of an 
experimental regional library in rural territory has not fallen on 
fertile ground, although a futile effort in this direction was made 
in the North-Central District in 1956. Up to that time the North- 
Central Branch of the Commission had provided library service 
for one-room and some larger schools in this territory. In 1956, 
however, partly because of pressure of other activities, and partly 
because it was felt that a start should be made to throw library 
responsibilities onto the school boards, where they rightly belong, 
the Commission, after consultation with senior officials of the De- 
partment of Education, and on the authority of the then Minister 
of Education, discontinued library service to all but one-room 
schools, in the hope that the respective school boards would see 
their duty and do it. This has proved a forlorn hope, for libraries 
in the schools that were left high and dry by the Commission to- 
day range all the way from 150 books for one room to 12 books 
to be divided between two rooms! At the same time the attitude 
of teachers concerned also varies all the way from the frantic to 
complete indifference. Surely something is rotten in the state of a 
school programme that is officially boasted the best in Canada, 
when the condition of the library, the “heart of the school”, is 
such a hit and miss affair! 


FUTURE REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


In respect of public libraries, the regional library idea has pretty 
well penetrated those sections of rural British Columbia suited to 
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its development, with the exception of the West Kootenay. Re- 
gional progress in the immediate future is more likely to be seen 
in the improvement of libraries presently organized—for which 
there is good scope—than in the inauguration of new. A deterrent 
in the latter respect is a general lack of enthusiasm in certain mun- 
icipal circles for the “untoward expense” of public libraries in 
general and of regional libraries in particular. It should also be 
borne in mind that the only three regional libraries that we have 
today were established largely at the expense of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, and at a time when the Fraser Valley experiment was a 
notable innovation. It is doubtful whether the West Kootenay, or 
any other rural part of British Columbia, will have a regional 
library in the forseeable future without the initiative and consid- 
erable financial support of the Public Library Commission. But 
perhaps such a project is in mind? 

On the other hand, an urban development for the north side 
of Burrard Inlet might be a good solution of the library problem 
in that area, though it is perhaps more likely that the paternal 
policy of the Vancouver Public Library will spread from West 
Vancouver eastward. A large regional system for the whole Great- 
er Vancouver area is more logical than likely. 

It is in the field of school libraries that the greatest need, and, 
let us hope, the most likely prospect of further regional develop- 
ment lies. Here again a senior responsibility lies with the provin- 
cial authority. There has been general disappointment at what is 
widely regarded as a lack of aggressiveness on the part of the 
Department of Education in the promotion of that phase of school 
administration to which it has been pleased to give lip service as 
“the heart of the school”. Time and again approaches have been 
made to the Department, by delegations and by resolutions from 
school trustees and teacher and library organizations, seeking the 
appointment of a Provincial Director of School Libraries, but to 
no avail. If experience elsewhere in Canada is any criterion, such 
a move would give great impetus to the advancement of the library 
to a place of prime importance in school economy. Many cultural 
bodies have also emphasized the library question in the briefs that 
they have presented to the Royal Commission on Education. Hope 
is still harping on her one string that we may soon have a “heart 
of the school” compatible with our boasted system of education— 
and that when our young citizens graduate to adult life they may 
find regional public libraries of a standard compatible with our 
boasted democratic way of life. 
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THE 
COLLINGWOOD 
INSTITUTE 





ELIZABETH WALKER 
Vancouver Public Library 


For more than forty years one of the bright spots in the intel- 
lectual life of a growing Vancouver was the Collingwood Institute. 
Founded by John Francis Bursill shortly after his arrival in Van- 
couver in 1908, and alternatively known as the Bursill Institute, it 
was the final product of a varied literary career and a life-long 
belief in the free library movement. Patterned after the Mechan- 
ics’ Institutes of an earlier age, the Collingwood Institute and its 
library was devoted to the needs and aspirations of the working 
man. In spite of its limitations it performed this function admir- 
ably in what was, at the time, a sparsely settled suburb of Van- 
couver. 

Francis Bursill was in effect beginning a second career when, at 
the age of sixty, he emigrated to Vancouver with the idea of estab- 
lishing a library and commwnity institute. Born in London in 1848, 
he began his working life as a printer's devil in a Fleet Street 
newspaper. Primarily a journalist, he also ventured at various 
times into bookselling, writing, and politics. Arrived in Vancou- 
ver, he again took up a journalistic career, writing under the name 
of Felix Penne. 

During its early years the Collingwood Institute had a some- 
what fluctuating career. With the advent of World War I, interest 
lagged and operations were temporarily suspended. When the 
loan company, which had received no interest on its mortgage dur- 
ing this period, decided to foreclose, Bursill’s efforts to raise the 
necessary funds failed and he suffered a breakdown. His friends, 
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convinced that he was really suffering from a broken heart, strove 
to save the library. The residents of Collingwood, some of the 
newspaper men, and the South Vancouver Board of Trade inter- 
ested themselves, and finally the municipal corporation decided to 
take over the Institute as a public library and reading room. Upon 
hearing this good news Bursill’s interest in life revived, and he 
was soon able to resume his journalistic career. 

In 1920 the Institute was organized as the Collingwood East 
Association Library under the provisions of the Public Libraries 
Act of 1919. As before, the affairs of the Library were conducted 
entirely by a committee of volunteers. The officers were a presi- 
dent, a secretary, and a chief librarian. For thirty-four years these 
volunteers performed their duties admirably. Operating on a 
limited and at times practically non-existent budget they main- 
tained the building, heated it, sponsored events to raise the neces- 
sary funds, and, beginning in 1942, even managed to extend their 
work to Burnaby residents. 

How limited their funds were one realizes in scanning the an- 
nual reports submitted to the Public Library Commission. The 
largest sums ever expended were $100.00 for books in 1951 and 
$386.45 for maintenance expenses in 1928, with an average an- 
nual expenditure of $40.00 for books and $138.00 for mainten- 
ance. 

No membership fee was ever charged for library privileges. 
Instead, varied and ingenious methods were used to raise funds. 
The Institute owned a tremendous number of lantern slides, and 
the 1933 report mentions the showing of series on “the English 
Cathedrals, Ireland, Scotland, etc., all drawing large crowds”. A 
public inspection of the ship “Empress of Russia” was planned 
for May 15, 1936, with proceeds for the Library, and in the same 
month a bridge luncheon was held in Spencer's B.C. Products 
luncheon room. In 1937, the committee sponsored one event a 
month during the season for maintenance. 

The largest fund raising event, however, was the annual Found- 
er’s Night party. Bursill had died in 1928, and as the secretary, 
Mrs. Hall, wrote in 1944, this event was “really the continuation 
of a birthday party which was always arranged in the later days 
of Felix Penne—even when he was in hospital—the last few days 
were early in December and Judge Howay took a few old friends 
and a bottle of wine to visit him and celebrate.” Three decorated 
Christmas cakes donated by a catering firm were raffled annually 
at this function for substantial sums. 
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The book stock consisted chiefly of the collection of Bursill 
“whose generous gift is the largest and most outstanding con- 
tribution of books for public-library service that has to date been 
made in the Province.”' At its largest the stock consisted of 7000 
volumes in 1954. In the latter years of operation this stock was 
augmented by a circulating collection of 400 books a year from 
the Public Library Commission. 

Membership fluctuated from 92 in 1928 to a high of 541 in 
1952. The greatest circulation was in the period between 1934 and 
1940, which corresponded to the worst years of the Depression. 
The Collingwood East district, a working man’s district, was par- 
ticularly hard hit during this period. Lieutenant Colonel Gilbert 
Hall, associated with the institution for over twenty-five years, 
feels that the greatest work of the Association was done at this 
time. He recalls that many unemployed men spent most of their 
time reading in the warm building. 

During the same period the Library also fulfilled a great need 
for the young people of the district. One borrower writes that he 
“made extensive use of its offerings at a time when my appetite 
for books was insatiable, and can recollect what to me was then 
an impressive collection of classics. More mature and biased judge- 
ment recalls shelves of dusty Victorian literary choices unrelieved 
by any flashes of contemporary fire. I myself read the entire shelf 
of Dickens and then started on Carlyle .. .” 

After World War II, with the influx of newer residents into the 
district, the same personal interest was no longer evinced in the 
musty building with its static book stock. Then, too, the Vancouver 
Public Library, as part of its scheme of expansion and service to 
the suburbs, had opened the Collingwood Branch in July, 1951, at 
the corner of Rupert and Kingsway. On June 29, 1954, the Col- 
lingwood East Association Library discontinued its activities and 
the collection was donated to the South Burnaby Library Associa- 
tion. 

During its more than forty years of operation, and despite the 
lack of funds and the static book stock, the Collingwood Institute 
had served the working men of its district admirably. Its eventual 
dissolution and the absorption of its function by the growing 
system of the Vancouver Public Library was foreshadowed by the 
purpose behind its founding—the promotion of the public library 
movement. 


1 PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMISSION, Report, 1928, Victoria, 1929, p. 8. 
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New Books 


THE HOUSE IN VIENNA | 


By Edith de Born, author of Schloss Felding |} 
Set in Vienna in the twenties, this is a story of 
youthful passion and despair. The story is told 
by the niece of Milli of Schloss Felding who 
lived in what was a different world. $3.25 
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PRAIRIE HARVEST | 


By Arthur G. Storey. Winner of the Ryerson} 
Fiction Award. The story of a homesteading | 
family in Saskatchewan, from pioneering days, | 
through successful years into the drought-strick. 
en thirties. However, all was not lost, for sf 
had raised a stalwart family. $4.00 


BLACKFOOT CROSSING 


By Norma Sluman. A remarkable novel of 
Crowfoot and the Indians of the Canadian West, 
about 1874. Set in southern Alberta, the events 
take place prior to, during, and immediately 
after the arrival of the N.W.M.P. $4.50 








THE POLITICIAN 


By Stephen and Ethel Longstreet, authors of J 
Man of Montmartre. A gifted American, bom J 
to a full, rich life, enters politics and becomes fj 
President of the United States. His liberal pro- f 
gramme divides the nation into idolators wi 
bitter opponents. $5.95 


BY THE NORTH GATE 


By Gwyn Griffin. A fast-moving, dramatic novel F 
of Africa today. The author combines dramatic FF 
action with the vividly human portrayal of a ff 
astonishingly varied collection of characters. 


$3.25 . 
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CANADIAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS, 
1958/59 





COMPILED BY G. G. TURNER 
University of British Columbia Library 


Most people in British Columbia interested in library affairs 
have access to the British Columbia Library Quarterly, the PNLA 
Quarterly, and the CLA Bulletin. Through these publications they 
are kept informed of activities at the national, regional, and local 
levels. In order to provide information on the many and varied 
activities being carried on by the other regional and provincial 
library associations in Canada, the presidents of the major associa- 
tions were asked to prepare a summary of the activities of their 
association during 1958/59. The reports of those who responded 
appear below. 


Alberta Library Association 


Morton Coburn, President 


During 1958/59, the Alberta Library Association deferred maj- 
or projects in order to prepare for the recent Edmonton Confer- 
ence of the CLA. 

The Calgary Library Association was launched this year as an 
afhliate of the ALA. At Edmonton, the Chapter completed a direct- 
ory of local library facilities in the Edmonton area. 

An extensive recruiting effort was supplemented by a request 
to the provincial government to make available two library school 
scholarships. A brief on the need for school libraries was presented 
to the provincial Royal Commission on Education. 

Both format and content of the ALA Bulletin have been 
changed, the ‘news approach” being replaced by one of informa- 
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tion and discussion. In addition, the first supplement to A Sug- 
gested Buying Guide to Canadian Books for Small Alberta 
Libraries was completed. 

A number of workshops for smaller community libraries were 
held, and an extension program of training, as yet too nebulous 
for a full report, is in the preparatory stages of construction. 


Atlantic Provinces Library Association 
Douglas G. Lochhead, President 


The Nineteenth Annual Conference of APLA, attended by fifty- 
three delegates, was held late in 1958, in August rather than May, 
at St. John’s, Newfoundland. Under the guidance of its first New- 
foundland president, Miss Jessie Mifflen, the Association enjoyed 
one of its most successful and hospitable conferences. At St. 
John’s, amongst other things, the Maritime Library Association 
was renamed the Atlantic Provinces Library Association, a schol- 
arship fund was established, a panel discussion on certification 
was held, and delegates heard the colourful reminiscences of an 
ardent library supporter—Premier Joseph Smallwood. 

The next Association highlight was the 1959 Conference, held 
at Saint John, New Brunswick, on May 21 and 22. Theme of the 
two-day meeting was “Authors, Publishers, Books” with a dis- 
tinguished group of “outside” speakers headed by Brigadier Mich- 
ael Wardell, President of the University Press of New Brunswick. 
Volume Two of the Aélantic Provinces Checklist, compiled and 
edited by Association members, was delivered by the printer in 
time for the Conference. 


Manitoba Library Association 
John S. Russell, President 


Recruiting, training of clerical personnel, and a complete revi- 
sion of the Public Libraries Act of Manitoba, were the chief con- 
cerns of the Manitoba Library Association during 1958/59. 

A leaflet on librarianship was prepared for graduates in Arts 
and Science at the University of Manitoba and Brandon College. 

In view of the critical shortage of professionally trained libra- 
rians, the Trustees Section has requested the Association to con- 
sider the training of clerical personnel, so that people acting as 
librarians in the smaller libraries might receive some training. A 
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committee is now considering the whole question of library train- 
ing, both clerical and professional. 

Last Fall the Legislation Committee recommended changes in 
the Public Libraries Act to remove many of its defects and to bring 
it in line with recent developments in the library field in this Pro- 
vince. The Executive of the Association submitted their report to 
the Government at a special meeting with the Minister of Educa- 
ion shortly before Christmas. 


Ontario Library Association 
]. D. Snell, President 


The Ontario Library Association, with a membership of ap- 
proximately 1200, accomplishes much of its work through sections 
organized on the basis of special interests. Three new sections 
commenced operations in the past year—the Audio-Visual Section, 
the Library Clerical Assistants Section and the Institute of Profes- 
sional Librarians. The organization of professional librarians and 
clericals is a new development which shoulg be of particular in- 
terest to other library associations. 

About thirty chief librarians attended an Institute in Toronto 
at the invitation of the Department of Education to consider 
changes in the basis of payment of grants to public libraries. Their 
recommendations, approved by the OLA Executive, were presented 
to the Minister of Education. 

A special committee to consider revision of the Public Libraries 
Act has made a study of present library services and needs in the 
Province and considers that provision for integrated units of li- 
brary service on a regional basis is required. The work of this 
committee is continuing. 


Saskatchewan Library Association 
Grace Campbell, President 


In recent years the Saskatchewan Library Association has been 
stressing the value of co-operative library services and the need 
for better library facilities for rural Saskatchewan. In this respect 
1958/59 has been an unusually active year. 

Co-operative cataloguing was started in August, 1958. Since 
then, the Provincial Library in Regina, with the assistance of the 
Regina Public Library, has been providing catalogue cards for all 
libraries in Saskatchewan. 
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As a result of a resolution of the 1958 sLa Conference the Pro- 
vincial Library is now building up a collection of books in lan- 
guages other than English to be loaned to any library in need of 
foreign language books. 

During the fall and winter months three outstanding librarians 
were heard on CBC programs, Miss Norma Beck, Assistant Child- 
ren’s Librarian, Saskatoon Public Library, Miss Betty Henderson, 
Librarign in charge of Technical Services, Provincial Library, and 
Mr. J. S. Wood, Chief Librarian, Saskatoon Public Library. 

The theme of the 1959 Conference is “Regional Libraries— 
Yours for the Asking.” 





memo from 
JK BOOK DISTRIBUTORS LTD. 
Room 460, 367 Water Street, Vancouver 3, B.C. 





YOU WILL RECALL that in the last issue we told you 
that we distributed books published by Superior 
Publishing Co. of Seattle. We hope that you are 
taking advantage of the pre-publication prices on 
the new titles, which are: 
Pacific Coastal Liners $9.75 
Pacific Slope Railroads $9.75 
Fish and Ships $9.75 
Ticket To The Circus $9.75 
High Worlds of the Mountain Climber $9.75 
(After publication date, $11.00 each) 

















HOW'S YOUR MAP SECTION? We have been appointed 
distributors for GEOGRAPHIA MAPS and stock the 
complete line in Vancouver. Would you like a list 
of countries available? We hope that you'll drop 
in to see us soon. 

Jim Douglas 

Konrad Egilson 


P.S. KLANAK PRESS—Bill McConnell's venture—are 
publishing a book of short stories by B.C. writers 
this month. It will be called Klanak Islands and 
will retail at $2.50. Usual "JK" discount - 

33 1/3% delivered. 
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THE 
TENTATIVE CONFESSIONS OF 
A PROSPECTIVE EDITOR 





GEORGE WOODCOCK 
Department of English, University of British Columbia 


I have been asked to write an article on the new University of 
British Columbia quarterly, Canadian Literature, which will start 
publication under my editorship next September. I do so with cer- 
tain reservations, since to my mind a magazine, like a book, should 
be talked about with any definiteness only when it achieves the 
solidity of print. Before that time any literary production with the 
least germ of vigour goes through a process of metamorphosis 
which often takes it far away from the writer's or editor's original 
conception. In the case of a magazine one can plan issues and com- 
mission articles, pick one’s way through the manuscripts that come 
in from the blue and perform all the other tasks of an editor with 
a fairly clear plan in mind, but the result, when it comes, will— 
if the magazine has any life in it at all—have been so affected by 
the interplay of ideas between the editor and his writers that it 
will be at least as unexpected as the final versions of their books 
are to most authors. 

This article, then, is written deliberately in tentative terms. It 
will tell how the idea of Canadian Literature came into being, and 
will sketch the general fields it will cover and the general lines of 
approach it will adopt. For the details of the picture I beg my 
readers to wait until the vernissage. 

The idea of publishing some kind of review of Canadian studies 
had been circulating for some time at the University of British 
Columbia when, in 1958, a group including Roy Daniells and 
Stanley Read of the English Department and Neal Harlow and 
Inglis Bell of the University Library narrowed down this rather 
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general idea to the specific proposal of a journal for the criticism 
and reviewing of the literature of Canada, a journal which would 
fulfil more or less the same function as Canadian Art for the visual 
arts. I was a late comer to the proposal; I had been studying in 
France during the year 1957/58 and did not return until August, 
1958, when I was approached with the suggestion that I might 
become the editor of such a magazine. 

I accepted, since it fitted in with my own view, already ex- 
pressed in the Autumn, 1955, issue of the Dalhousie Review, that 
the cultivation of adequate standards of criticism was particularly 
important in Canada today. “Canadian writing,” I then said, “has 
reached that stage in its movement towards self-conscious identity 
when the creative function of the critic as a unifying and defining 
element in the emergent tradition becomes necessary.” Later in the 
same article, I remarked: “. . . it seems to me that a Canadian 
journal devoted specifically to the critical consideration of native 
and world literature is a goal to be aimed at, a minimum begin- 
ning.” I naturally welcomed the opportunity to edit a magazine 
which would fulfil at least part—the critical consideration of na- 
tive literature—of the aim I then put forward. 

Subsequently the Koerner Foundation made a grant towards 
the foundation of the review, the University of British Columbia 
agreed to sponsor it as an official publication, Canadian Litera- 
turd: A Quarterly of Criticism and Review was adopted as the 
title, and early this spring the process of collecting material for a 
Fall opening issue was set into motion. 

In turning to the general policy of Canadian Literature I would 
first like to make clear that in editing such a magazine I have no 
intention of promoting the kind of cultural nationalism which 
suggests that being Canadian is an initial virtue in a piece of writ- 
ing; critical standards, to be of any use, have to be universal, and 
we have suffered too long in this country from the tendency to be 
easy with native books—or to swing in reaction into the kind of 
reviewing that requires a razor rather than a 

Next, I would like to suggest that the very title of Canadian 
Literature invites certain questions. Is there in fact a Canadian 
literature than can easily be shown to exist as a separate entity 
from the English and American and French literatures with which 
writing in this country is so intimately linked by language and 
shared traditions? It is largely a matter of definition which I hope 
our explorations in Canadian Literature will help to elucidate. 
But I would like to suggest that the doubts on this question which 
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one often hears expressed are based largely on the fact that no 
country can have a sharply defined literature if it shares a language 
with other countries. Even between English and American litera- 
tures the interaction is still enormous, yet it seems in the long run 
only to feed their separateness. What divides English and Ameri- 
can literatures is not language; it is environment and experience. 
And in these Canada too offers its measure of separateness. 

We have, in fact, a body of writers who live in Canada, even if 
they welcome Canada Council grants to travel abroad, who regard 
themselves as Canadians, and who share certain attitudes, certain 
environmental influences and certain peculiar problems as writers. 
These circumstances are reflected in their work, and a body of 
writing has emerged whose most interesting examples one cannot 
imagine being written anywhere but in Canada. It is the writing 
which most closely expresses our experience as Canadians, and 
this—above all—is the reason why it has a special call on our at- 
tention. 

Perhaps I can best round off these remarks illustrating my at- 
titude as an editor by a final quotation from the Dalhousie Review 
article, in which I try to state what the Canadian critic will have 
to seek when he tries to establish the identity of our literature: 


At this stage I do not think it possible—even if it were desirable— 
to conceive anything like a group of Canadian New Critics, devoted to 
the task of close textual analysis. The Canadian critic, when he emerges, 
will have a wider task to embrace; he will have to be something of a 
psychologist, something of a sociologist, something of a mythologist, be- 
sides having a developed consciousness of formal values and an imagina- 
tion that is both creative and receptive. He will be concerned with the 
peculiar nature of Canadian experience, with what makes the temper of 
our life—despite so many superficial resemblances—essentially different 
from the American or the British, and how this regional pattern of liv- 
ing and thinking and reacting affects the work of Canadian writers. But 
he will also be aware of trends in other countries, and will have to con- 

. sider in what relation life and literature in Canada stand to the world 
pattern. He will have to delve into the past for the unifying myths and 
probe into the future for the sense of direction. But he will also not lose 
sight of the fact that within the culture each writer is inalienably an 
individual .. . 


So much for basic attitudes. When we come to the kind of prac- 
tical functions that a review like Canadian Literature should fulfil, 
one might begin with the suggestion that a critical magazine is 
usually valuable in proportion to the variety of perspectives and 
viewpoints it offers. There are exceptions; occasionally one en- 
counters a magazine, like Scrutiny under Leavis, which succeeds 
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by the sheer dynamism of its narrow-mindedness. But in a situa- 
tion like that in Canada today, in which criticism is still a young 
branch of literature, seeking its most appropriate forms of expres- 
sion, I believe that we can gain more by exploring our differences 
and profiting by our contradictions than by trying to narrow our 
conception of what literature should be into the lens of any kind 
of orthodoxy. Acting on this belief, I intend to make Canadian 
Literature as many-faceted as possible. 

The first task of the review will be to keep its readers informed 
on what is happening from year to year and season to season in 
the Canadian literary world. For this purpose, we shall be print- 
ing in each issue a very full review section, which will aim to 
notice in some way every book of literary interest written by a 
Canadian or about Canada, and, in addition, in the first number 
each year, there will appear an exhaustive bibliography covering 
such books, whether written in English or French, and also listing 
important literary articles that appear in Canadian periodicals or, 
if they have reference to Canadian writing, abroad. 

The survey of the current literary scene will be extended in the 
quarterly editorial articles into matters of general interest to writ- 
ers and readers; there will also be a section devoted to comment 
and controversy on literary events and issues. 

Finally, the larger part of each issue of Canadian Literature 
will be devoted to critical essays on writers and writing. Many of 
these will deal, like the review and bibliography section, with the 
present, and will discuss the work of new writers as soon as they 
appear to merit extensive study. 

Other essays will be re-assessments of past writers—both the 
famous and the unjustly neglected—and literary movements. In 
studies of this kind Canadian Literature will endeavour not merely 
to survey, but also to re-assess past writing in this country by en- 
couraging fresh and controversial approaches to established reput- 
ations. By this means a continual critical re-alignment of the past 
may be achieved, which will eventually, I hope, become a kind of 
evolving literary history, capable of constant expansion as new 
facts and approaches emerge. 

One of the points of view which I feel is essential in any well- 
balanced critical magazine is that of the writer. Why does he write 
as he does? What does he think of his own works? What does he 
think of literature in general? These are questions no critic can 
really answer for the creative writer, yet they are essential for a 
complete understanding of literature. And for this reason I have 
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already begun to invite Canadian novelists, poets and dramatists 
to state their opinions about writing in the columns of Canadian 
Literature. 

Again, while we are on the question of multiple points of view, 
there has certainly been too much of a tendency in Canada west of 
Montreal to think of Canadian literature as being merely writings 
published in English. It is still difficult to obtain French Canadian 
books in Vancouver, and we all know lamentably little of writing 
in Quebec. Canadian Literature will do its best to keep its readers 
informed of what is happening in the French Canadian literary 
world, and it will be bilingual to the extent that articles received 
from writers whose language is French will be published in the 
originay. From time to time it will investigate the smaller minority 
literatures of Canada—Ukrainian, Icelandic, etc..—and will de- 
vote articles to the poetic and dramatic elements in Indian and 
Eskimo cultures. 

Finally, as another means of obtaining the multiple point of 
view and of dissolving the “double standard” of criticism which 
has sometimes in the past distorted our view of Canadian books 
and writers, I intend now and then to invite critics in England, 
France and the United States to review Canadian books or to dis- 
cuss Canadian authors. In this way I hope writers in our country 
may be encouraged to see their work more clearly in an interna- 
tional setting, and foreign writers may be tempted to pay closer 
attention to current Canadian writing. 

These are the main directions in which Canadian Literature 
will explore its subject, breaking occasionally from the regular 
routine to publish special issues of which the first, planned for 
spring next year, will be devoted to an investigation of dramatic 
writing in Canada. 

As I have said, I am somewhat unwilling at present to enter into 
further detail, but perhaps I should end by mentioning some of 
the writers whose varying points of view will go to shape the final 
production. Among the early contributors resident in Canada will 
be Hugh MacLennan, A. J. M. Smith, Roderick Haig-Brown, Roy 
Daniells, Wilfred Watson, Earle Birney, Eli Mandel, Robert Wea- 
ver, Desmond Pacey, R. E. Watters, Ethel Wilson, Hugo McPher- 
son, M. W. Steinberg, Frank Watt, Gerard Tougas and Milton 
Wilson. The critics from abroad who have consented to write in 
our columns include Peter Quennell, Alan Hodge, Roy Fuller and 
Dwight Macdonald. These are beginning lists; I hope we shall be 
able to see them extended. 
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GEORGE WOODCOCK, 
MAN OF LETTERS 


JOHN W. BILSLAND 
Department of English, University College, 
University of Toronto 


In the world of letters quantity is not in itself a value: Dickens 
is not a great novelist merely because of the length and number of 
his works. When, however, quantity goes hand in hand with 
variety one cannot avoid taking note of it, and here—in their num- 
bers and their range of material—the published works of George 
Woodcock probably first stir a reader's interest. The list of these 
works is long—over a dozen books, and many more articles and 
reviews—and they deal with subjects as widely varied as William 
Godwin, life in British Columbia, Oscar Wilde, Pierre-Joseph 
Proudhon, Kafka, modern Mexico, Aphra Behn, Hugh MacLen- 
nan, Peter Kropotkin, the letters of Charles Lamb, and travels in 
South America. Before ever actually opening any of the works one 
recognizes from this list that here is a writer who is both wide in 
his interests and markedly prolific; and being so, Woodcock fits 
into no one of the tidy classifications which serve for more limited 
writers. He is a biographer who also writes on political theory; he 
is a literary critic who feels strongly about social problems of 
modern Mexico; he is a historian who can appreciate the “broad, 
passionate vigour’’’ of Restoration England at the same time that 
he sympathizes deeply with the plight of the Doukhobor in 
twentieth-century British Columbia. As a result, only one term 
seems to offer anything like a true indication of Woodcock’s gen- 
eral quality as a writer—the old expression, a man of letters. 

Although born in Winnipeg in 1912 and at present a member 
of the Department of English at the University of British Colum- 


1 The Incomparable Aphra. London, 1948; p. 239. 
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bia, Woodcock spent the greater part of his life in England, where 
he went as a child. As one would expect from the variety of his 
works, his early experience in England was broad—at different 
periods of his life he has worked as a railway clerk, a farmer, a 
free-lance journalist and as editor and publisher of a magazine— 
and before joining the staff of the University of British Columbia 
in 1956 he had established a considerable reputation with articles 
published in journals in England and the United States, and with 
three full-length biographical studies — of William Godwin, 
Aphra Behn, and Oscar Wilde. When, therefore, one speaks of 
him as a British Columbia author one perhaps rather selfishly fal- 
sifies Woodcock’s literary genealogy. In cultural and intellectual 
heritage, and in his own pervading attitude towards life, he is an 
Englishman; for all the part he now plays in the academic life of 
the province, he belongs to British Columbia by adoption only, 
and since this adoption took place rather late in his life he will 
probably remain what he certainly was in Ravens and Prophets, a 
rather disgruntled foster child. 

Despite its quantity and variety, Woodcock’s work has a curious 

consistency. One is not long in recognizing that virtually all his 
writing builds on a single great concern, the right of the individual 
human being to the fullest possible development of his capacities, 
and to the happiness which will inevitably follow. In the introduc- 
tion to an early collection of essays, The Writer and Politics, 
Woodcock clearly defines his position in the great twentieth-cen- 
tury conflict between the rights of the individual man and those 
of the state: 
We live in society, but as individuals, and society in the last analysis 
is no more than the sum of our individual actions. Therefore, society 
can only provide the frustration against which the mind rebels or— 
and this only in a vicarious manner—the achievement by which it is 
inspired. The force that is thus canalised and directed by social in- 
nny is that of the individual human spirit struggling to express 
itself. 


And he flatly declares that “. . . it is no solution of our problems 
to accept the loss of the individual in a totalitarian social structure. 
Society must always be regarded as only a means to enrich the life 
of the individual.” 

Firmly believing in the essential rights of the individual, Wood- 
cock develops in The Writer and Politics certain fundamental 


2 The Writer and Politics. London, 1948; p. 8, 
3 Ibid.; p. 9. 
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ideas on human freedom. For him there is but one great primary 
aim in life, ‘‘the realisation by the individual of his own nature’’* 
He believes that for the eventual well-being of humanity man 
must recognize this as the final cause of human. existence. Only 
when he does so will man be prepared for the “‘ultimate act of 
faith”, which is not a step man takes with regard to some distant 
deity, but one he takes when he accepts without reservation the 
potentialities of the human spirit. Accepting these he can move to 
“the final rejection of authority as the pattern of social relations 
and the acceptance of a libertarian co-operation as the basis of the 
administration of society’’.’ 

Out of Woodcock’s belief in the worth of individual man 
emerges the most admirable characteristic of his work as a whole. 
No matter where he turns his attention Woodcock seeks to under- 
stand this complex being whom he so highly values. His concern 
leads him into his sympathetic studies of men who have sought to 
establish philosophically the dignity of the human being, political 
and social thinkers like William Godwin, the author of Political 
Justice, and the source of much of the revolutionary thought of 
the English Romantic poets; Peter Kropotkin, the aristocratic re- 
volutionary of nineteenth-century Russia; and Pierre-Joseph Proud- 
hon, the nineteenth-century French radical, economist, and early 
opponent of Marxist Socialism. It leads him, too, into studies of 
imaginative writers as diverse as Aphra Behn and Graham Greene, 
Oscar Wilde and George Orwell—studies in which his concern is 
not primarily with purely literary achievement, but, rather, with 
the stature of these writers as sympathetic interpreters of man the 
individual. And it leads him into his travels about British Colum- 
bia, Mexico, and Peru, travels which he records in such a way as 
to call forth our sympathies for the down-trodden, the oppressed, 
of this earth, whether they be the peasant workers of Mexico or 
the native Indians of British Columbia. In all his works Woodcock 
emerges as a writer of great compassion, proclaiming with almost 
prophetic zeal the worth of man and the sufferings which society 
inflicts upon its weaker members. 

As one might expect, Woodcock’s dominant concern leads him 
sometimes to rather extreme positions. Two of the most striking 
of these occur in the studies of Aphra Behn and Oscar Wilde, both 
in the final evaluation of the writer concerned. When one remem- 
bers the hackneyed themes and conventional rake-heroes of Res- 


4 Ibid.; p. 24. 
5 Ibid.; p. 184. 
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toration comedy, one cannot help balking at such a judgment as 
this from The Incomparable Aphra: 


... aS Bakunin — out in a famous phrase, a destructive idea has 
its creative manifestations, and from the Restoration nihilism arose that 
idea of individual human dignity which made Aphra Behn fight con- 
tinually against those social customs which seemed hostile to personal 
freedom. To marry for money, to be browbeaten by parents, was de- 
gtading and should be opposed. Marriage itself might - a clog on the 
spontaneous mutual love of two free individuals, and must therefore 
be derided. In their individual and social lives men must stand on their 
own feet, and there is a strange foreshadowing in Mrs. Behn’s most 
—_— dramatic hero, The Rover, of the individualism which later 
ound expression in the ideas of poets like Shelley and anarchist phi- 
losophers like Stirner.‘ 


And one questions the validity of such a comment as this on Oscar 
Wilde: 


. in the last analysis, when we have considered all his various acts 
and attitudes, it is here that Wilde’s real value remains, in his consis- 
tently maintained search for the liberation of the human personality 
from all the trammels that society and custom have laid upon it. All 
the rest is intentions, the intentions of a man struggling to realise his 
own greatness, and finding it completely only in failure.’ 


But one can perhaps excuse — if not accept — such exaggerated 
judgments by recognizing that they obviously result from Wood- 
cock’s honest constant search for the single ultimate value, accept- 
ance of the worth of individual man. 

Apart from the recurrence of certain fundamental ideas, the 
most striking feature of Woodcock’s work is probably the evidence 
it provides of two singularly complementary gifts which mark 
him as a writer. He has, first, the capacity to control a large body 
of material: it is noteworthy that he has not restricted himself to 
minutiae, but has dealt frequently in the large forms of biography, 
critical survey, and social study. And at the same time that he re- 
veals an ability to move authoritatively over a large area, he is, 
secondly, also capable of moments of keen insight, moments when 
a brief comment throws sudden light upon a particular subject. I 
know, for example, of no finer comment on the tragic force of 
Shaw’s Saint Joan than this from an address delivered in 1956 at 
the University of British Columbia, during the Shaw Festival. 
Speaking of Lavinia in Androcles and the Lion, he comments: 


6 The Incomparable Apbra. London, 1948; p. 229. 
7 The Paradox of Oscar Wilde. London, 1949; p. 239. 
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Her faith is not the simple, immediate devotion of Androcles. It is 
mingled with some of that urge towards the future which exists in the 
typical Shavian heroine, for she is not content with the inner 

that Androcles attains. She looks for a Kingdom of perfection is 
to come, and cries out, “I will strive for the coming of the God who 
is not yet.” 

One can compare Lavinia’s final remark with the cry of Joan when 
her ghost stands alone on the stage at the end of Saint Joan, written 
twelve years later. Lavinia speaks in confidence, but Joan cries out in 
despair. And, as I have already suggested, the mood of negation in 
which Saint Joan ends represents a radical break, both in theme and in 
outlook. When he wrote Androcles and the Lion Shaw was upheld by 
a Utopian confidence which, fallacious though it may have been, at least 

ve him a hope in man as he might be, if not in man as he is. Back 
to Methuselah represents the culmination of that hope. But Saint Joan 
is the one real Shavian tragedy, producing Shaw's highest peak of 
dramatic tension, and yet celebrating not triumph but ultimate defeat. 
The epilogue shows us a world in which, from century to century into 
the receding future, the saints are still rejected, and in the dark night 
where Joan’s ghost finally stands in solitude there is no longer that 
bright path leading towards human perfection which Shaw had laid 
out for us in Back to Methuselah.® 


All Woodcock’s works are by no means of equal value. Some are 
decidely weak. The Incomparable Aphra is a book which might 
better not have been written. As a biography it is very slight, and 
extremely hypothetical: one tires of reading of all that Mrs. Behn 
possibly, probably, doubtless did. And as a critical study of her 
works it leaves one feeling that Woodcock sacrificed all taste in 
his act of idolatry at the altar of Mrs. Behn, “authoress of some 
of the best songs and plays in the English tongue’’.® Similarly, 
Ravens and Prophets bears the mark of an early try at a travel 
book. For all the value of such passages as those on the Douk- 
hobors and Indians of British Columbia, there are moments when 
Woodcock fails badly in his attempts to suggest the essential quali- 
ties of places. His details are often irrelevant, sometimes absurd: 
against my will I found myself waiting to learn the cost of cabins 
and hotel rooms on the Woodcock route.’° I shall not soon forget 
that in MacLeod, Alberta roast chicken and banana cream pie cost 
eighty cents; and I was startled to learn that shoes are cheaper in 


8 “Shaw as a Playwright”, in Papers of the Shaw Festival. Vancouver, The 
University of British Columbia, 1956; p. 38-39. (Lecture Series No. 26.) 


9 The Incomparable Aphra. London, 1948; p. 239. 


10 At Quesnel, “‘five dollars—almost two pounds” for a cabin; at Tintagel, nine 
dollars for a cabin; south of Quesnel, three dollars for a cabin; at Cranbrook, 
four dollars for a hotel room (with private bath). 
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Calgary than on the west coast because of ‘‘the abundance of 
leather in this ranching area’’."' 

But in view of the number of Woodcock’s works, such lapses are 
scarcely surprising, and, unsuccessful though some of his under- 
takings may have been, most have maintained an admirably high 
standard. The Paradox of Oscar Wilde is a sympathetic, under- 
standing treatment of a puzzling figure; To the City of the Dead 
offers a vivid evocation of the atmosphere and actual living con- 
ditions of modern Mexico; The Writer and Politics stands as a 
stimulating collection of lively yet deeply serious essays; and the 
three biographies of Godwin, Proudhon, and Kropotkin represent 
a substantial contribution to the history of political and social 
theory. And all these are works, too, which have a value beyond 
that derived from their subjects: George Woodcock is himself 
someone worth reading. In the course of his study of Oscar Wilde 
he makes a comment which may or may not be true when applied 
to Wilde, but which is certainly true when applied to Woodcock: 


He believed always and fervently in the intrinsic value of the indivi- 
dual; he denied the right of society to condemn any of its members to 
misery, or to warp their lives by its demands. He hated authority, 
cruelty, ugliness, in life as in art. He saw clearly the evils inherent in 
the twin systems of .property and government. He detested oppression 
and injustice, and would always defend the downtrodden and per- 
secuted .. . [He] was a great humanist, and made the freedom of 
individual men the first article of his social creed.'2 
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RONALD HAMBLETON, Every Man Is An Island, London, Hutchinson, 
1959. 245 p. 


In his first novel, Ronald Hambleton, Canadian poet and play- 
wright, has taken the theme of the individual's isolation in a col- 
lectivist society—his deep, secret estrangements from family, from 
lover and detractor, from superior and subordinate, from open 
friend and hidden enemy. It is a subtle theme adaptable to both 
comedy and tragedy and Hambleton boldly attempts the thin, fine 
line that divides the two. His intent is serious, but his presentation 
is ribald and joyous. Words, phrases, interjected sentences are 
tossed out with a prodigality that gives full value to implication, 
connotation, innuendo and suggestive import. 

Hambleton creates a family of Vancouverites, the Coopers, fath- 
er, mother, son and foster son. The foster son, Ted, is “‘almost a 
son”’ and “sometimes more than a son’”’; the natural child, Arnold, 
is “sometimes less than a son.” What unconscious schisms and 
concealed enmities are expressed in those qualified phrases! It is 
a family that has faced a hundred crises without bringing to light 
its manifold differences; it has undergone the corrosion of the de- 
pression years, the parallel waxing of the sons and waning of the 
parents, the little deaths in separations, the wakes called reunions, 
without evaluating drift or direction. Now, at last, the Coopers 
have reached a seeming peace and security. Arnold has a job; Ted 
is married, with a position; Mr. Cooper works for the paternal 
Mr. Bishop. But beneath still lie the old animosities, complicated 
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by new anxieties. It is a test of Hambleton’s skill that he manages 
to present this condensed, complex moment in the Coopers’ in- 
dividual and collective lives without abandoning his extravagant, 
rollicking style for more sober, easier-to-handle exposition. 

Into this tenuous and explosive situation comes the catalyst, 
iconoclastic Sam Shaggit. Newly returned from the East and 
homeless, Shaggit seeks out his former friends. Unseeing or uncar- 
ing of their changed circumstances and of the Gordian knot 
created by their tangled relationships, Shaggit poses a fatal con- 
undrum to Cooper’s employer. Which would he rather have work 
for him, men he could trust or men who trusted him? From Bish- 
op’s inability to resolve the riddle grows mistrust, suspicion, and 
the resulting scene when Ted and Cooper face each other in mu- 
tual betrayal and Cooper speaks the transfixing word, “Son”, un- 
qualified and final. It is the apex of the Coopers’ disoriented lives; 
the moment in which their divergent desires and needs fuse, and, 
on the instant, break again. 

Hambleton’s intention, undoubtedly, is to make Shaggit more 
than an irreverent, ribald prankster and punster. He has heavily 
endowed him with an inexhaustible fund of Rabelaisian memories, 
a pixie contempt for human conventions, a mind that probes for 
the reality behind the mirrored image, and a saint-like insistence 
upon the fearful truth. The intention is to make him one with 
those creatures of myth and legend who have taken part in human 
affairs for good or evil, protected from the consequences of their 
actions by kinship to the gods. He is Puck, Goodfellow, the Pied 
Piper, the Black Magician—Pan on Carrall Street! 

It is a bold venture, vigorously conceived, to set a mythical, 
philosophical novel in the shadowed, East-side streets of Vancou- 
ver and to develop as chief protagonist a creature more than hu- 
man, less than divine. Hambleton makes full use of a poet’s parti- 
cular gift for words to project this private vision, but he fails to 
communicate that sense of drama and urgency that would give his 
work full meaning. The scenes between Shaggit and the Coopers 
and between Shaggit and Bishop which are, structurally, the de- 
terminatives of the action are curiously lacking in power and 
direction. Despite the heroic intent, Shaggit remains a querulous, 
interfering old man. 

The cause of this weakness lies, paradoxically, in one of the 
strengths of the book—its rich and varied articulation. Hambleton 
dissipates his obvious talent because he lacks a sure control of his 
media. The point of a scene is too often lost in wordiness and 
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verbal tricks; the poet obstructs the novelist. That Hambleton is 
capable of exercising the necessary discipline to achieve an admir- 
able economy is demonstrated in the passage between Cooper and 
Ted when the snarled years are resolved in a single word. That he 
is also capable of balancing the poet's intense image and the 
novelist’s explicit purpose is apparent in such delicately handled 
revelations as the initial meeting between Bishop and his wife. 
Prophetically, they first glimpse each other in a mirror and their 
subsequent relationship is maintained as one in which the outer 
reflection is substituted for the inner reality. 

Hambleton has the concepts, the ease and skill with words, the 
sense of human values that the novelist needs, but he has yet to 
master the necessary structural analysis and synthesis. He has a 
style that is rhythmic, imaginative, reminiscent of incantations and 
old spells spiced with fresh allusions, but he must learn to use it 
to illuminate rather than obscure intent. 





Reviewed by Donald Stainsby 
ROLAND WILD, Amor de Cosmos, Toronto, Ryerson, 1958. 146 p. illus. 


When a book is called “an outstanding biography” by its pub- 
lisher, as this one is, one is entitled to expect a number of things. 
One looks for a large, comprehensive, if not definitive, body of 
facts. One looks for an enlargement of those facts by the process 
known as artistry to make the subject and, usually, his times, come 
alive and capture the reader's interest and imagination. An “‘out- 
standing biography” does not eschew conjecture, but it bases it on 
some evidence. It looks to all possible sources. Above all, it is 
accurate. 

This particular biography fails to be outstanding on each count. 

It gives every evidence of having been written in great haste. 
Sources not at hand were ignored. Those readily available were 
apparently not used to their full advantage. The writer's artistry 
does not achieve its goal; the early days of British Columbia and 
the life of Amor de Cosmos fail strikingly to assert themselves or 
to seem very important, which is surely a major failure. The book 
contains gross historical inaccuracies and has no index. 

Inaccuracy is the greatest sin. Mr. Wild states that the first news- 
paper in British Columbia was Le Courier de la Nouvelle Cale- 
donie. It was not. That honour goes to the Victoria Gazette, edited 
by H. C. Williston and C. Bartlett from June 25, 1858. Le Courier 
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was founded on September 11, 1858. There also seems to be some 
debate as to whether or not Le Courier’s press was in fact used by 
De Cosmos, as Mr. Wild flatly states it was. 

There is no doubt, however, that Mr. Wild is wrong on the 
purpose of Governor Douglas’ trip to Fort Langley on November 
19, 1858. The ceremonies, he says “would bind the two Crown 
Colonies together and make of them one Colony.” For a book 
written during (and presumably because of) British Columbia’s 
Centennial Year to err on the central fact of the Centennial is hard 
to believe. And the error is compounded when Mr. Wild writes: 
“The Assembly in 1865 voted” in favor of union with the main- 
land colony. Haste can seldom have been more grossly exhibited. 

Mr. Wild consistently refers to the “family compact” as being 
the object of De Cosmos’ attack. He is, of course, confusing his 
hero with the little rebel of Upper Canada, William Lyon Mac- 
kenzie. De Cosmos assailed the “family-company compact’’—a 
name devised to raise shades of the Upper Canadian agitation. 

Mr. Wild makes much of the fact that Amor de Cosmos and 
Joseph Howe are both Nova Scotians and he leaps to a parallel in 
their careers. Such a parallel is easily pushed too far, and it is my 
opinion that this one is. In fact, this book pushes the patience of 
reasonably well informed readers too far. 





Reviewed by Gordon Elliott 


HAMISH BOYD, One Night of Murder, New York, Mystery House, 1958. 
222 p. 


John Sturdy, alias Hamish Boyd, may have intended to write a 
parody on current detective literature and the parody became a 
fairly good yarn, or he may have intended to write a fairly good 
yarn which turned into a parody. Blind Inlet is familiar, but per- 
haps because the locale is British Columbia; even the plot seems 
to be a facsimile of other facsimiles. But parody the book must be, 
for in this day of hard-hitting, hard-loving and hard-drinking 
mystery heroes, no hero is so passionless as passionless Johnny 
Bentley. Nevertheless, this book is worth investigating for the 
four-paragraph description of British Columbia’s coastal drinking 
emporiums with their ‘‘small tables, too many people at each one, 
hard chairs and lots of beer glasses,” with their logger clientele, 
and their waiters sluicing change for a dollar from the beer- 
slopped tray and handing the customer his change in sticky coins. 
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HAROLD GRIFFIN, British Columbia; The People’s Early Story, Vancouver, 
Tribune Pub. Co., 1958. 95 p. 


This history of the rise of the Communist Party in British Col- 
umbia covers the period from the Indians through to the creation 
in 1921 of the Workers Party, later the Communist Party of Can- 
ada. The author lays low capitalists like the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany and their representative, Douglas, while raising to great 
heights those who might possibly be considered communists or 
fellow travellers, as Hawthornthwaite and Amor de Cosmos. The 
latter, apparently, leaves as worthy heirs those people who see “‘in 
the triumph of socialism in the USSR the shape of their own 
country’s socialist future”. The reader learns that the Indians were 
“herded onto reservations” where they had to make “their own 
painful transition from primitive communism to capitalism”; that 
“. . . life was cheap to the mine owners when placed against the 
profits . . .”; that a labour man “.. . had been shot and killed . . . 
by a special policeman .. .”, and like socialist-communist-economic 
interpretations of British Columbia’s history. Although interesting 
and worth reading, the book is too obviously party line, too ob- 
viously slanted, too obviously propaganda. Too often such eco- 
nomic histories are marred by slanderous attacks, slanted writing 
and distortion of fact. The propagandist does not write objectively 
but gives only his biased interpretation. Sometimes these writers 
are good, sometimes they give leads to new ideas, but a book so 
explicitly condemning all who in the past did not hold the author's 
present views is as prejudiced and unthinking as a condemnation 
of St. Francis of Assisi because he did not know the world was 
round. 


R. H. ROY, Ready for the Fray, [Vancouver] The Trustees, The Canadian 
Scottish Regiment (Princess Mary's), 1958. 509 p. illus. 


A history of the Canadian Scottish Regiment (Princess Mary’s) 
should be of interest to any British Columbian from either a mili- 
tary or a social point of view. Military history can be, and most 
often is, detailed and dull, but not this one. Probably because he 
has fused tape recorded “battle talk”, reminiscences, and solid 
research, Roy has given the story of the regiment an immediacy, 
a personal touch that is exciting and intelligible. This book should 
appeal to anyone, but especially to those who were overseas during 
World War II. For the social historian the early pages of the book 
are most rewarding. Any person who still wonders how he found 
himself a member of a militia group during the 1930's, or any 
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person who wondered even then what had happened in local drill 
halls, will learn here of the subtlety of the propaganda, the effec- 
tiveness of those bribes of swagger sticks, and the pressures of 
friends that made him join the reserve. How were we poor privates 
to know that regiments gave away high rank to people who would 
and could donate prestige, cups and sports equipment? Long- 
forgotten arguments over protocol, badges, “blues”, summer 
camps and puttees return to the mind. For many the memories 
may not all be pleasant. Reg Roy has put on paper the military 
enthusiasm in some, and the lack of it in others and he has re- 
created a period for many. One must commend him while recom- 
mending his colourful book. 


F. G. CLAUDET, Gold, Vancouver, Robert Reid and Takao Tanabe, 1958. 

45 p. 

Written by the colonial assayer, and well-known to provincial 
historians, Gold was originally published at the Mainland Guard- 
ian, New Westminster, in 1871. Bob Reid and Takao Tanabe have 
designed and reprinted the book on hand-made paper; Felicity 
Reid has hand sewn and bound it in quarter niger and hand- 
marbled paper. These master craftsmen, these ‘medieval work- 
men”, indicate once again that some people are concerned with 
quality and beauty in the making of a book. 





Reviewed by Margaret Prang 


GORDON ELLIOTT, Quesnel, Commercial Centre of the Cariboo Gold Rush, 
Cariboo Historical Society, Quesnel Branch, 1958. 190 p. 


This popular account of the history of the Cariboo district and 
of Quesnel, in particular, covers the years from John Maurice 
Quesnel’s explorations as a member of Fraser's party of 1808 to 
the present. The author disclaims any attempt to write a chrono- 
logical history, but the alternative method which he has adopted 
presents difficulties for the reader. The discussion of the social, 
economic, and political growth of Quesnel is organized in twenty- 
four short chapters, each of which takes us through many decades. 
This requires much leaping back-and forth, from the canoe to the 
airplane, from the fur trade to modern mining. Only during the 
Gold Rush does a clear picture of the general position of the 
town emerge; nevertheless, a good deal of interesting information 
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is presented. The inclusion of more than sixty photographs is 
laudable, but they are poorly reproduced and many are undated. 
Some ambiguous and awkward expressions detract from the read- 
ability of a useful contribution to local history. 





Reviewed by Lois Bewley 


JOHN CORNISH, O/ga, Toronto, Macmillan, 1959. 175 p. 


Olga won Maclean's $5000 novel award in June 1956 and the 
award promised a richly humorous and satiric novel about the 
Doukhobors in British Columbia. Since Mr. Cornish is a British 
Columbian with one, admittedly not too successful, satire on our 
provincial mores, the prospect was pleasing. However, a close in- 
spection revealed a trite and cliche-ridden tale of passion under 
the peach trees and sputtering fires in the foothills. No attempt is 
made to involve the reader, or, one feels, the author in the activi- 
ties of the stereotyped characters who move woodenly through the 
predictable plot of boy meets, misses, marries girl. Incomplete 
sentences, indefinite antecedents and repetitious phrases add to 
the reader's indifference. 





LEVIATHAN 

by Warren Tute. Cassell, $3.75 

This is the story of the life and death of a great 
luxury liner; of the pampered people who tra- 
velled on her; but especially of the people who 
carried the responsibility for her operations and 
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The heroine, Olga, a lush blonde Ukrainian who practices her 
English by translating Dostoevskii, yearns for Trollope-reading 
Donald, and—in retribution—gets him. Bussey, a seedy Casanova 
and father of Olga’s friend Lucy, escapes his slovenly common- 
law wife by becoming, temporarily, a Little Brother, and gaining 
a beard as well as a mustache to chew in moments of stress. The 
Little Brothers, between nude parades and train-track explosions, 
inadvertently burn Olga’s house down, conveniently forcing her 
into Donald’s home. His family is made to speak “veddy, veddy” 
Fourth Form English seldom heard on either side of the Atlantic 
—or even the Straits of Georgia. The Little Brothers speak an 
execrable dialect probably never heard anywhere. All of the fore- 
going may be excruciatingly funny to some but to others it will be 
just excruciating. 





Reviewed by Dorothy McPhillips 


CATHERINE ANTHONY CLARK, The Silver Man, Toronto, Macmillan, 1958. 
231 p. illus. 


Gilbert Steyne is a ten-year-old orphan living temporarily with 
an aunt in Victoria, and longing to return to his favorite uncle’s 
cattle ranch. A letter arrives telling Gil that his return home must 
be delayed. Disappointed and lonely, the boy determines to run 
away. He goes into town planning to board the boat for Vancou- 
ver and decides to visit the Museum to see the Indian collection. 
Curiosity takes Gil into a room that is marked “Anthropologist”, 
where the treasures fascinate him. On the desk, he sees a big rock 
crystal clasped in a bird’s claw tipped with gold, and an unfinished 
note suggesting that the crystal may have come from the medicine 
bundle of some Shaman of the Interior Salish Indians. As Gil 
reads, he suddenly becomes as if blind, and when he opens his eyes 
he is in a strange forest valley. 

So begins a story of magic and Indian lore, in which Gil meets 
a delightful Indian girl, Kawitha, and helps her to rescue her 
brother, Chief Kunshat of the Bird Tribe, from the evil Mountain 
Magic. 

Although the combination of magic and reality seems contrived, 
this is an exciting tale that boys and girls who enjoyed The Sun 
Horse, by this author, will welcome and enjoy reading. The line 
drawings and coloured jacket by the well-known illustrator Clare 
Bice add interest to the story. 
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MARJORIE SANKEY, Scrimshaw and Flying Fish, London, G. Bell, 1958. 
175 p. illus. 


A “scrimshaw”’ is a piece of whalebone on which sailors used 
to scratch designs to while away the time on long voyages. With 
the aid of such a relic and an accident with a flying fish, the author 
unravels a mystery surrounding the strange story of the brig ‘Mary 
Pringle” which was found abandoned in the Pacific in the nine- 
teenth century. 

The Penleigh family suddenly leave their home in Beavertail 
Bay, British Columbia, when Mr. Penleigh accepts a position in 
the Philippines. David, the twelve-year-old son, is greatly excited 
because the trip over by freighter will pass the spot where the 
“Mary Pringle” was found years ago. Aboard ship, Mrs. Penleigh 
and the children meet a young newspaper reporter, Jeff Adams 
who is presently interested in the “Mary Pringle” mystery. 

Once arrived in the Philippines, adventures and coincidences 
occur in rapid succession. Tribal customs, primitive mores and 
superstitions are shown in contrast to life among the privileged 
educated inhabitants. But the involved plot and the numerous 
characters tend to slow the pace of the story. There is much in- 
formation about the different peoples who live in the Philippines. 
The author’s drawings are interesting and descriptive. 





Reviewed by Ronald |. Baker 


LOGAN, HARRY T., Tuum Est; A History of the University of British Columbia, Van- 
couver, The University of British Columbia, 1958. 269 p. illus. 


THE LUXURIOUS, folio volume, 
bound in the best leather, and entitled The History of **** Col- 
lege (Oxbridge, $25 secondhand) may catch the eye in the book- 
store, but unless we are members of the college concerned, we do 
not wonder whether or not we can afford it, or even make a note to 
borrow it from the library. Few British Columbians interested in 
the history and development of their province could pass by Tuum 
Est. It is the history of the first fifty years of the only university in 
the province, the university of which the vast majority of the pro- 
vince’s professional men and women are graduates, the university 
which has developed with, and helped develop, the province itself. 
A reader need never have been near Point Grey to find Tuum Est 
interesting, but if he is a UBC man, he will get a bonus of memories 
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and of new developments. Professor Logan has done what was 
specified by the Convocation Founders Committee which sponsored 
this Jubilee history of UBC. He has made it “of general rather 
than of purely academic interest.’ As he says in his Preface, he has 
told the history of the university 


from the inside, looking out . . . has described the University as a living, 
developing institution, during each stage of its history, aa in mind 
the constituent elements of Administration, Faculty and ent Body 
.. . The endeavour has been made also to show how the University has 
fulfilled its function as a public institution, discharging its responsibili- 


ties to the citizens of the Province and to the nation. 


As one would hope, Tum Est is most detailed for the early years 
of the university and for the struggles that culminated in its found- 
ing. It was important that this material be set down while the actors 
could still be remembered, interviewed even, and while an author 
as qualified by experience as Professor Logan could be found. As 
President Mackenzie says in his Foreword: 


It was entirely appropriate that Professor H. T. Logan should have been 
asked to be the University’s historian. Himself a member of the ‘‘found- 
ing fathers” of 1912, Harry is the only person associated with U.B.C. 
who has been in a position to serve as a member of the teaching staff and 
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Head of the Department of Classics, as a member of the Senate, as a 
member of the Board of Governors, and presently as editor of the UBC 
Alumni Chronicle. 


Most British Columbians will find something to interest them in 
Tuum Est. Graduates of UBC, especially if they were undergrad- 
uates before World War II, will be reminded of many friends, lec- 
turers, and events; those interested in the history of higher educa- 
tion in British Columbia can follow the struggle to found a univer- 
sity and finance it; those with a taste for university politics can read 
in the excellent chapter by Dr. John Norris the story of the Senate's 
motion of non-confidence in President Klinck; and those who share 
the local pride of most British Columbians can find many things 
here to make them proud of their university. They may also find 
some things to make them ashamed. It is clear from this history 
that the achievements of UBC have always been made in spite of in- 
adequate government support. UBC may have had its golden ages 
of students and faculty, but no one would claim that it has ever had 
a financial golden age. Let us hope that when the centenary history 
is written and its author turns inevitably to Tuum Est, he will be 
able to say that its publication coincided with the final realization by 
governments of the part UBC plays in the growth of the Province. 
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